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SOME NEW PHILADELPHIA CHURCHES. 



RULY the Philadelphia folk love their churches, 
and spare not their pockets in their efforts to 
beautify them. Of late years congregations have 
vied with each other in embodying their ideas in 
the architectural characteristics of the buildings 
in which they worship. A love of Art is certainly 
taking deep root in their hearts, and, even among 
churchmen of the most orthodox and utilitarian tendencies, the 
conviction seems to be gaining ground that as a faith implies a 
worship, so the edifice is a failure, whatever its abstract merits, if 





English Lutheran Chtirch of the Holy Communion, 

it does not thoroughly correspond with the traditions of the wor- 
ship which is to be offered in it. If we start from the intersection 
of Broad and Market Streets — a region which is rife with massive 
and elegant structures — and travel along the unfinished but pro- 
mising expanse of Broad Street, we shall meet, within the com- 
pass of a mile, with numbers of churches which, from their beauty 
and the distinct symbolism of their architecture, are evidently the 
cherished temples of their supporters and adherents. 

We select four of the more recent churches for passing notice : 
I. The English Lutheran Church of the Holy Com- 
munion. — The Lutherans in this country have never before built 
a church edifice of the same class and character as this, and it is 
different from any church yet built in Philadelphia. The material 
of the exterior of the building is green serpentine marble, with 

139 



dressings, arches, and string-courses of 'light-coloured Ohio stone, 
and foundations and coping of Hummelstown purple stone. The 
shafts of the doors and windows are of Franklin sandstone. The 
architecture is mainly ornate German-Gothic, cruciform in shape, 
with an aisle on the east and west sides. At the corner of Broad 
and Arch Streets is the tower, which is an entirely new and stri- 
king feature in Philadelphia church architecture. This tower, which 
is not yet completed, is twenty-six feet square at the base, and 
rises to the height of ninety-two feet, with an almost unbroken 
outline. At this level and at each angle, there will be a circular 
turret five feet in diameter and fifty-two feet in height, reaching 
one hundred and forty-two feet above the pavement. Between 
these the upper portion of the tower will project out boldly, ma- 
king the square of the upper portion of the tower on a line with the 
projection of the turrets, the top of the whole being castellated 
.and surmounted by a wedge-roof rising above the cornice to the 
height of forty feet, ornamented by a cresting of iron-work fifteen 
feet high. On each of the four sides of the tower, below the tur- 
rets are large circular stone windows, and between the turrets are 
louvre windows. Around the upper base of the tower there is a 
smooth band of Hummelstown stone, designed to receive an in- 
scription of the first line of Luther's great hymn, " A mighty 
fortress is our God ; " from which the conception of this form of 
tower took its origin. 

The Arch Street front of the building is enriched by a cloister 
of four arches of Ohio stone, with Franklin stone columns, above 
which is an immense stained-glass window, with plate tracery mul- 
lions of sandstone, and filled with rich English stained glass. The 
Broad Street front is well broken up in outline by the projection of 
the transept tower and the clere-story form of the roof. The clere- 
story is faced with serpentine, with dressed Ohio stone arches. 
The apex of the Arch Street gable is surmounted by a massive 
stone cross, and in the head of the nave and the transept fronting 
on Broad Street are English stained-glass windows similar to those 
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in the Arch Street front. There are two principal entrances on 
Arch Street, one through the tower, and the other at the western 
end of the arcade or cloister. There is also a third entrance at the 
southern end of the building, and a private entrance at the south- 




Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 



west corner. The door into the tower is especially imposing, and 
the carvings of the capitals of the massive columns on its sides 
are fine works of Art. The whole structure maintains itself well 
alongside of the fine brown-stone Baptist Church on the north, 
the beautiful white-marble Methodist Church opposite, and the 
solid granite Masonic Temple on the east. 

The interior of the building is in keeping with its handsome exte- 
rior. In the first story, which is a few steps above the street, are 
the lecture-room, large and commodious, the infant school-room, 
fitted up in amphitheatre style, the library-room, Bible-class and 
council-room, anterooms, closets, &c., all fitted up with hard 
woods, with all the required appurtenances, and with stained-glass 
windows throughout. The main audience-room is on the second 
floor, and is one of the handsomest in the city. Its general dimen- 
sions are : one hundred and twelve feet long by seventy feet width 
of transepts ; the height from the floor to the apex of the roof of 
the nave being sixty feet, and of the aisles thirty feet. The clere- 
story arches are supported upon massive columns of polished 
Aberdeen granite and red and chocolate-coloured marbles from 
Vermont, Lake Champlain, and New Jersey, with capitals of Caen 
stone, and bands and bases of black Belgian marble. The capitals 
of the columns are carved in conventional figures, each differing 
from the other. The four large cluster-columns are surmounted 
by springers, on which are carved full-sized figures of angels, six in 
all, two in devotional posture, and four bearing scrolls inscribed 
with the angels' hymn, or first part of the " Qloria in Excelsis." 

The chancel is in the head of the nave on the south, reached by 
three broad walnut steps leading from the main floor to the chancel 
platform. At the head of the chancel stands the altar, rich and 



imposing in design, surrounded by an ornamental walnut railing, 
and along the wall on either side are the " sedilia," or stalls for the 
clergy, twelve in all, suggestive of the twelve Apostles. The pul- 
pit stands at the southeastern angle, caused by the intersection of 
the nave and the transept, and the lectern is at the southwestern 
angle. The pulpit is octagonal, and very elaborate and artistic. 

The pews and furniture are of butternut and black walnut 
woods, carved, and finished in oil. 

On the Arch Street end of the church is a beautiful gallery 
spanned by a handsome arch springing from small black pillars on 
the sides ; and in the western transept is the organ-loft, in which 
has been erected one of the largest and most complete instruments 
in the city. It occupies a space of twenty-five feet front by fourteen 
feet deep, the front of the case being thirty-five feet in height. It 
has three manuals, each with a compass of fifty-eight notes and 
two and a half octaves of pedals ; and altogether it has fifty stops 
and 2,73$ pipes. 

The entire floor of the main audience-room, with the vestibules 
and steps, is covered with crimson Brussels carpet, and the chancel 
with velvet Wilton of the same colour and pattern. The pews are 
cushioned with patent felt, covered with the best quality of crim- 
son Terry, and the foot of the altar, and the stalls for the clergy, 
with crimson-silk plush. 

The gas-fixtures consist of triple brackets from the walls, with 
nine burners to each bracket, ten ornamental coronal standards of 
fifteen burners each, and a splendid corona suspended from the 
centre of the arched panelled ceiling directly over the altar. 
These fixtures are all in blue and gold. The whole cost of the 
edifice has been over $200,000. . 

II. The Synagogue of the German Hebrew Congre- 
gation of Rodef Shalom (the Way of Peace). — The im- 
proved portions of North Broad Street may be said to terminate 
at Greene Street, where, swelling in strong relief against the sky, 




Memorial Baptist Church. 



is the tower and dome of the synagogue. Its Moresque style of 
architecture produces a novel and pleasing effect, contrasting well 
with the more generally prevailing style. It is something that to 
the eye of the Gentile is unique in its beauty, for the people for 
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whom it was erected are of Eastern origin, and the style of archi- 
tecture harmonises with their faith. It is of Saracenic style, and 
is built of Trenton brown-stone, while the arches, which are Moor- 
ish, are composed of alternate red Seneca stone and Cleveland 
sandstone. From the pavement to the point of the gable on 
Broad Street is seventy-four feet, while the frontage is eighty-four 
feet, and the depth on Mount Vernon Street one hundred and six- 
ty-four feet. There are five entrances. On each side of the main 
doorway on Broad Street are columns of highly-wrought and po- 
lished Aberdeen granite, with capitals of Cleveland sandstone, 
richly foliated. Over each entrance on Broad Street are carved 
Egyptian and Arabesque designs, and above each of the five doors 
there is a Hebrew inscription descriptive of the purposes of the edifice. 
The Broad Street vestibule is laid in encaustic tiles, on a cement 
basis, and beneath this are joists of iron resting on arches of brick. 
The stairways from the galleries, which extend around three sides 
of the building, are so arranged that there is a separate exit from 
each, and all jostling on retiring is avoided. On the northwest 
corner of the building there is a tower one hundred and twenty-six 
feet high, surmounted by an Eastern dome. 

The interior of the building is painted in elaborate Eastern style, 
in polychromatic colours, the walls being covered with rich sten- 
cillings ; and the ceiling, which is supported by carved rafters, 
painted in gold, blue, and crimson, is open to the centre of the 
roof, and laid out in panels. The predominant colour is blue, 
finished towards the walls with a rich border of gold. The rail- 
ing round the galleries is exquisitely carved. 

The roof of the synagogue, which is of the kind technically 
called " hammer-bean," is the largest of the kind known. Only 
two others approach it in size — that of Westminster Hall, London, 
and one in Vienna. It requires no support other than what it has 
from the walls, and thus the view down the building is not ob- 
structed by supporting pillars. The windows are all filled with 
stained glass, and bear symbolical designs of the Altar of Incense, 
the Holy Candlestick, the Altar of Brass, and the emblems of the 
twelve tribes. None of the frames are wood, but the glass in 
leaden sash is let immediately into the stone mullions. At the 
eastern end, in the recess, is a platform twenty-eight by thirty- 
three feet, on which is the reading-desk, and, immediately behind, 
the ark or shrine, in which are kept the manuscript-rolls of the 
law. The shrine is of wood, elaborately carved and painted, and 
it alone cost $10,000. It is square in form, and is supported by 
eight columns of rose-crystal marble from New Jersey. Its doors 
are so arranged as to slide into the sides of the recess. Surmount- 
ing the shrine is a septagonal dome of bronze, supported by co- 
lumns of marble. 

Above the shrine, and in rear of the recess, is situated the choir 
gallery and organ-loft. The organ is, with one exception, the 
largest in the city, and with regard to power it has no superior, as 
it has fewer small pipes, but more large ones, than even the ca- 
thedral organ. It has four manuals, extending from CC to K 
fifty-eight keys, and thirty-eight pedals extending from CCC to F. 
The whole number of pipes is 3,022 ; of complete stops, forty- 
eight ; of registers, fifty-six. A novel feature in the solo organ 
is that a portion of the trumpet-pipes, resembling the real instru- 
ment in shape, projects over the case, and speaks directly into the 
synagogue. In the swell-organ there is a vox humana, and in 
the grand organ there is a bell diapason — another unusual feature. 
In the front of the organ there are one hundred and twenty or- 
namental pipes, the majority of which speak ; these also are flared 
at the top like trumpets, and are richly decorated. 

The gas-fixtures of the edifice are of red, blue, and gilt enamel 
— the very chef-cT azuvre of the manufacture. There are thirty- 
seven single-light candelabras on the main floor, and sixty-two 
three-light brackets around the walls. A large eight-light chande- 
lier is pendent in the vestibule ; upon the reading-platform are two 
eight-light candlesticks, and in the ark burns the " perpetual 
light." The lights on the main floor are erected on slim supports, 
which do not in any way interfere with the view, and the whole 
effect is, therefore, pronounced and gorgeous in the extreme. The 
seating capacity is 1,408. 

III. Grace Methodist Episcopal Church.— The lot on 
which this structure stands is situated at the northwest corner of 



Broad and Master Streets, and is seventy-five by two hundred and 
eight feet in extent. The chapel — which is the only part built as 
yet — is constructed of fine, white Massachusetts marble, and the 
front window is forty-five feet high, and very handsome. The 
lower floor of the chapel is divided into eight rooms, for various 
purposes. On the second floor is the audience-room, fifty by sev- 
enty-five feet, with a seating capacity, including the gallery, of 900. 
When the main church building is completed there will be no wall 
on the east side of the chapel or west side of the church, but the 
junction will be sustained by iron pillars, inlaid with handsome 
panel-work, suspended on cords and weights. The church and 
chapel can thus be thrown into one, making a vast audience-room 
of one hundred and eighty-five feet in length. The wall and the 
gallery-front are beautifully wainscotted with walnut and ash, as 
are also the pews, which are richly upholstered with crimson Terry. 
The pulpit is of solid walnut. 

The cost of this beautiful chapel was $55,000, and, when the 
church building is completed, it will be one of the finest architec- 
tural features of the city. 

IV. Memorial Baptist Church.— This handsome and stri- 
king edifice is situated at the northeast corner of Broad and 
Master Streets, directly opposite the preceding, with which it 
strongly contrasts. From its exterior its main architectural fea- 
tures are ornamented German-Gothic. The material is green ser- 
pentine marble, with buff-sandstone trimmings and plate tracery 
for the windows. The principal entrances are through three large 
doors, surrounded with carved stone-work in a sort of semicircu- 
lar tower at the southwest corner of the building. Over these doors 
are carved, in mediaeval text, sentences from the New Testament. 

The interior of the building is a perfect novelty in Philadelphia 
church architecture. All the commonly-accepted forms of con- 
ventional methods have been ignored, and the auditorium more 
nearly resembles an elegant theatre than anything else to which 
it can be compared ; the stained glass in the windows, and the 
organ and baptistery, alone suggesting a place of worship. The 
great west window is extremely beautiful. It consists of a large 
central opening, with two side-lancets, the extreme width being 
twenty-seven feet eight inches, and the height forty feet. The 
mullions are of stone-plate tracery, and the sills of blue marble. 
The side lancets are set with highly-coloured glass in foliated de- 
signs and geometrical figures. In the centre of the main opening 
is a large painting of the baptism of Jesus. The lower portion of 
the window is divided into three panels, with symbolical figures of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. The windows in the southern facade 
are ornamented with lilies and foliage, and are said to be reduced 
copies of windows in the Cathedral of Cologne. 

The auditorium is amphitheatrical in form, consisting of five- 
eighths of a circle of a radius of fifty-three feet from the pulpit, 
which is exactly at the centre. The floor pitches towards the pul- 
pit from every direction, giving an unbroken view from every seat 
in the building ; and the pews sweep in a circular line around the 
pulpit. Behind the pulpit platform, and raised about four feet 
above it, is the baptistery, entrance to which is had from the dress- 
ing-rooms in the basement, from behind an open-work bronze 
screen. The pool is surrounded by a heavy marble border, and is 
lined with white porcelain tiles, set in hydraulic cement. A broad 
gallery sweeps around the entire room, eight feet from the main 
floor, but which has a much higher appearance, on account of the 
pitch of the floor towards the centre. The gallery-front is of oiled 
walnut, and is ornamented with panels of bronze, containing roses, 
lilies, and birds, alternately. Against the west wall, and immedi- 
ately over the baptistery, is the organ-loft. The pews are of walnut, 
oiled and rubbed, and with spring seats, upholstered in crimson. 

The ceiling is supported by ornamental columns around the gal- 
lery-front, between which are groined and ribbed Gothic arches, 
forming coves over the gallery. In the centre of the ceiling is a 
skylight of coloured glass, and a large coronal chandelier of blue 
and gold hangs from the centre of it. The walls and ceilings are 
elaborately frescoed, the prevailing tints being light red and sal- 
mon, picked out with dull and burnished gold. The aisles and 
pews are all handsomely carpeted ; the heating and ventilating 
apparatus perfect ; and, altogether, this is the cosiest and most 
alluring little church in the city. 



